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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



DEMOSTHENES, THE WAR, AND T. R. 

Sir, — As a new reader of The North American . Review I desire 
to thank you heartily for your editorial in the August issue. It is a 
great relief to turn from the empty frothings of the newspaper editors 
to one who is capable of judging judicially of current events and with 
the requisite vigor based on reason which the subjects of the day demand. 
Vitel should be our e very-day slogan now at least. 

I have been rereading Demosthenes' Fourth Philippic and I find, 
to my mind, a most just parallel between our foreign policies before 
April last and the conditions pictured by the orator as prevailing in 
Greece at that time. In chiding the Athenians on their indolence, he says : 

You have never, Athenians, made the necessary dispositions in your affairs, 
nor armed yourselves in time; but have ever been led by events [when] your 
preparations are resumed ... all is tumult and confusion . . . you have 
departed, Athenians, from the plan of government which your ancestors laid 
down. You are persuaded by your leaders that to be the first among the 
Greeks, to keep up your forces ready to redress the injured, is an unnecessary 
and vain expense. You are taught to think . . . that to be free from public 
cares, to abandon all your interests one by one, a prey to the vigilance and 
craft of others, is to be perfectly happy and absolutely secure. 

And in regard to the expense of warfare: 

It is beneath the dignity of the state, beneath the glory of your ancestors to 
abandon all the rest of Greece to slavery for the sake of private ease. I, for 
my part, would rather die than propose such a conduct; if, however, there be no 
other person to recommend it to you, be it so; make no opposition; abandon 
all affairs, but if there be no one of this opinion; if, on the contrary, we all 
foresee that the farther this man is suffered to extend his conquests the more 
dangerous an enemy we must find in him, why this delay? Why is our duty 
evaded, or when will we be disposed to exert ourselves? Must some necessity 
press us? What one may call the necessity of freemen not only presseth us now, 
but has been long since felt; that of slaves, it is to be hoped, may never 
approach us. 

We might substitute, in the above, Europe, or, better, the world, 
and imagine Wilhelm II in place of Philip of Macedon. 

And this: 

And what can be the reason that he treated you with insolence; that he 
utters menaces against you; while he at least condescends to dissemble with other 
people and gain their good offices? Whence is it that his conduct toward you 
is so different from that toward others? Because, of all the Grecian States, 
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ours is the only one in which harangues in favor of enemies are pronounced 
with impunity. 

Finally, these two quotations are axioms pregnant with truth and 
sternly applicable at this time: 

Since, then, you are engaged in defence of all that is dear to you, apply to 
the great work with an attention worthy of the importance of it. Let the 
wretches who have openly sold themselves to this man be the object of your 
abhorrence, let them meet with the utmost severity of public justice, for you 
will not, you cannot conquer your foreign enemies until you have punished those 
that lurk within your walls. No, they will even prove so many obstacles to 
impede your progress and to give our enemies the superiority. 

When your decree for war hath once passed, let there be no dispute whether it 
ought or ought not to have been undertaken. 

The purblind Teuto-maniacs who profess Americanism for personal 
safety, and those well-intentioned people who cannot see the immense 
reason for our war, should have this last on a phonograph record so 
that they might hear it morning, noon and night. 

So, through all the dusky and bright ages we have an unrelenting 
combat between two forces — slavery and freedom. And when we succeed 
in this war, if we keep our ideal on the level of our eyes, slavery will 
be laid beside the historical remains of Attila of the Huns. It is my 
belief, my hope. At least we shall have moved so far up the arduous 
road to manhood that the fetters will lie an immeasurable distance behind 
us, dissolved by rust. 

Another remarkable analogy that should be recognized by us all, 
whatever our political or even personal prejudice, is that Demosthenes, 
in the Fifth Century, did a service (unheeded) that Roosevelt per- 
formed for America in the Twentieth. Like Demosthenes, Roosevelt 
pled for recognition of the fact that personal comfort is not to be 
compared with duty to the detriment of the latter. In my view this 
war could more properly be called Roosevelt's war than it could be 
called the President's war. And what higher praise, what more worthy 
encomium would one give to anybody than to say that he aided us in taking 
our part? As yet people generally do not fully appreciate the great service 
that Roosevelt has done for his country. In his writings on America 
and her relation to the world war — might I call them wilsonics? — he 
has kept before the masses the vital fact of the struggle, that it is 
a war to preserve the soul and body of civilization, and being such, 
necessarily vital to America. By his untiring labor to help us preserve 
our liberty of spirit and our nobility of idealism regardless of physical 
sacrifice, and to save America from sinking under the weight of crass 
indulgence, he has rendered a service of such value as is beyond com- 
putation. And by accustoming the body politic to the arguments for 
a courageous stand against the destructive philosophy and arms of 
Germany he has made possible the general unanimity of opinion favorable 
to the war. 

Where Demosthenes failed, Roosevelt succeeded. And what a good 
thing that he did win, for we must remember that Greece lost her 
liberty and glory from the day she refused to give ear to the trumpet 
call of the Athenian orator. 

Guinea Mills, Va. William Gamaliel Shepard. 



